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Calonne was witty, light, brilliant, fertile in re-
sources, void of malice, ill-will, and rancor, a man
devoted to work and pleasure ; in short, one of those
attractive people who fancy that everything is safe
because the victim is adorned with flowers. When
he accepted the ministry in 1788, he had promised
whatever was asked of him. His entry into favor
was a perfect ovation; but soon he had to contend
with the incessant demands of the Treasury, and
the continual loans produced an unfavorable impres-
sion on the public. Calonne failed to see that the
deficit was, not the cause, but a pretext of the revo-
lutionary movement which was beginning to assert
itself. He lent his aid to a parliament at the very
time when a parliament was the most alarming of all
the dangers. At first it seemed as if the Notables
were going to form a thoroughly conservative assem-
bly. It consisted of one hundred and forty-four
members, among whom were seven princes of the
blood, fourteen archbishops and bishops, thirty-six
dukes and peers. With six or seven exceptions, all
the Notables were nobles or enjoyed the privilege of
nobility. But it was a political assembly out of the
usual order, in a country which had not seen one for
a century and a half, and it was, in fact, the germ of
the States-General. The Notables assembled at Ver-
sailles, February 22, 1787. They held their sessions
at the House of the Menus Plaisirs, in the Avenue de
Paris, at the corner of the rue Saint Martin, at a place
is now a cavalry-barracks. The main entrance